Introduction 



The Ik call themselves icd-dm, pi. ik 9 they are called teuso by their Dodos 
and Turkana neighbours. They inhabit roughly fifteen villages in 
north-eastern Uganda, strung out along the escarpment between Timu Forest 
in the south and Kidepo National Park in the north (see Map). 



The language 

Together with Nyang'i (Nyangiya) and So (Tepes), Ik forms a group of 
closely related languages for which the name Kuliak has been proposed 
(Heine 1976). The external classification of Kuliak has been the subject of 
controversies. Greenberg (1963:86) assigned it to the Eastern Sudanic 
branch of the Nilo-Saharan family - a position that has been defended in a 
somewhat modified form by Ehret (1981a, 1981b, 1989). Bender (1976b, 
1989, 1996) also accepts that Kuliak belongs to Nilo-Saharan but argues 
that, rather than being a sub-group of a sub-group, Kuliak should be 
classified as one of the four sub-families of Nilo-Saharan, the other ones 
being Songay, Saharan, and what he calls the "Satellite-Core Group". 
Tucker (1967a, 1967b, 1971-3) again has drawn attention to Afro-Asiatic 
("Hamito-Semitic") connections, while others (e.g. Laughlin 1975) have 
proposed to leave the Kuliak languages unclassified. On the basis of 
evidence so far available it would seem in fact that no uncontroversial 
genetic classification is possible. 

The typological structure of the language has been described in Heine 
(1983, 1990) and Serzisko (1990, 1992). Ik is a verb-initial language, that is, 
the verb usually precedes both the subject and the object in main clauses. It 
differs from all neighbouring languages in having a well-marked case 
system but lacking categories of grammatical gender. Case is a ubiquitous 
category; it is not confined to the noun phrase but also characterises 
virtually all other word classes, including verbs, adpositions, adverbs, and 
conjunctions (see Konig 1998). A monograph on the case structure of Dc is 
in preparation (Konig in prep.). Nouns and verbs are characterized by the 
presence of a number of derivative and inflectional affixes, and verbs are 
frequently followed by clitics marking distinctions of tense, modality, 
person, and other grammatical functions. One of the main phonetic features 
is the presence of devoiced vowels (for more phonological details, see 
below). 

Our first knowledge of the language stems from Wayland (1931), who pub- 
lished a short wordlist. Since then, a number of grammatical sketches have 
become available on the language (Crazzolara 1967, Tucker 1971-3, Heine 
1983, Serzisko 1992:181-212), as well as three unpublished wordlists 
(Crazzolara 1967, Heine 1983, Serzisko s.a.). Specific aspects of Dc 
grammar are discussed in Serzisko (1987, 1988, 1990), and Heine (1990), 
and the prehistorical relationship patterns of Dc in particular and the Kuliak 
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languages in general are discussed most of all in Tucker (1967a, 1967b), 
Heine (1976), Ehret (1981a, 1981b), Rottland (1983, 1996), Fleming (1983), 
and Lamberti (1988). Finally, the language has been the subject of a 
discourse-pragmatic analysis by Serzisko (1992). 



Map: The territory of the Ik 




Villages: 1 Kamion A, 2 Lomolij, 3 Moruatap, 4 Nawadou, 5 Narukeng, 6 
Lousuna, 7 Lokwarumae, 8 Kokosowwa, 9 Kuba-Au, 10 Naoitiro, 11 Losil, 
12 Lomil, 13 Pirre, 14 Nariwore, 15 Lokitoi, 16 Gahladi-Au, 17 Singila, 18 
Ts'adi-Au, 19 Kaikoba, 20 Loita (Naita), 21 Lopokok, 22 Tulutul. 
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The people 

For a better understanding of the meaning of some of the vocabulary items 
presented, a few relevant data on Ik society and culture are provided here. 
When I visited the Ik in 1983, they were inhabiting 19 villages along the 
Uganda-Kenya escarpment (nos. 1-12, 14-20 on the Map). Of these, nine 
have been abandoned since, due to raids made by their Turkana and Dodos 
neighbours (nos. 1, 2, 9, 10, 11, 13, 14, 16, and 18). At the same time, four 
new villages were founded: Lopokok (21), Tulutul (22), Kapalu, and 
Kotsokuo (the last two could not be located properly and, hence, are not 
found on the Map). 

There is no reliable information on present population figures but it would 
seem that it is at least twice as high as that given by Turnbull (1967:64), 
who mentions a figure of 1,300. A survey carried out by the Red Cross in 
1982 for purposes of food programmes yielded 2,696 persons as living in the 
"Kamion/Teuso Parish", including 1,096 heads of family, 1,010 wives but 
only 580 children. According to our own cursory estimates there were 
definitely more than 3,000 Ik in 1983 and over 4,000 in 1996. 

The modest number of cattle and goats owned by the Ik in the 1960s and 
1970s became the prey of (mostly Turkana) raiders, and neither in 1983 nor 
in 1996 did I come across any livestock owned by the Ik people. 

Ik social and cultural life has been discussed in Turnbull (1966b, 1967, 
1968, 1972), as has been pointed out by Heine (1985), Turnbull's 
publications, especially his monographic treatment (1972), have to be taken 
with utmost care. 

The primary economic activity of the Ik is farming. The vital role of farming 
is reflected, inter alia, in their ritual calendar. By far the most important 
social and religious event in the annual cycle is itowe-es, the 'blessing the 
seeds'-ceremony. This ceremony, which usually takes place in late 
December or early January, marks the beginning of the agricultural year. A 
sacred tree (hfcotj) is planted and people bring their seeds to be blessed 
under it. Dancing around the tree completes the first day of itowe-es. The 
next morning, the elders gather around the tree and taste the beer that has 
been brewed, strictly observing the rule that no one starts drinking before all 
members of the next higher age group have done so. itowe-es takes place 
simultaneously in different settlements of the Ik, and it may extend over 
three days. 

The second most important Ik ceremony is called dziber-ika mes ('the beer 
of the axes') and also relates to farming. Its purpose is said to be to enable 
the men to demand beer from the women for clearing the fields. During this 
ceremony, which usually takes place in November or December, each family 
brings a pot of beer and all their hoes, axes, and machetes to the diw, the 
elders' meeting place. The beer is drunk and the remainder sprinkled over 
the agricultural tools to bless them. 
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Of almost equal importance is mmim-es ('opening the harvest')* which is 
celebrated around August. It involves the communal consumption of the first 
grains, which are cooked and eaten at the diw by men only. 

But in spite of the dominant role played by agriculture in the traditional 
economy, hunting and gathering are also important economic activities. 
Hunting expeditions may lead them far away from their home villages for 
more than a week, but usually hunting involves only smaller groups of men 
and does not affect the sedentary settlement structure. Hunting is carried on 
throughout the year, there are no special seasons for it. The net hunt is still 
practiced today, although it is much less common than hunting with neck 
snares (nydkot) or leg spike traps (nyatats). Furthermore, meat is not eaten 
on the spot, but is invariably taken home. Usually only parts which spoil 
quickly, like liver, are consumed immediately by the hunters. If the meat is 
too heavy to carry, other men are called for assistance. Typically it is only 
after the elders have ceremonially tasted the soft parts (heart, kidney, etc.) 
that the meat is released for general consumption. 

The trapping of white ants (dag), like honey collecting, forms a significant 
part of Ik gathering activities. It usually takes place immediately after 
planting between April and June, and involves almost the entire population. 
Since parties collecting white ants may be away from home for up to two 
weeks, temporary grass huts are likely to be erected near the anthills, the 
latter being private property. 

The Ik are divided into twelve exogamous patricians, which are: 



Sigetia I 


rjidblsa 


Sigetia II 


Talek' I 


Komokua I 


Talek j II 


Komokua II 


Gacfukuny 


Nyorobat 


qiboqorana 


Ileqiik 


Uzet c 



This order largely reflects the relative sizes of clans. While Sigetia I appears 
to have the largest membership, Uzet c consisted of four families only when 
we did our research in 1983. Sigetia and Komokua are said to have split into 
two separate clans each because of the large number of families they 
contained, while it was a food taboo that is said to have been responsible for 
the split of Talek 1 : whereas members of Talek 1 1 do not eat spleen, those of 
Talek 1 II do. The latter are also referred to by the Karimojong name 
gi-nyama-tid ('those who eat spleen'). 

The main rites de passage are ipeye-es and tasapei. ipeye-es marks the 
initiation to manhood. The candidate is required to spear a big he-goat from 
the right side. If either the spear point comes out on the opposite side or the 
animal does not die instantly, another goat is to be provided and the 
procedure repeated, ipeye-es is preceded by the extraction of the two lower 
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incisors, which takes place between the age of twelve and eighteen and is 
obligatory for boys and girls. 

More important, however, is tasapei, the initiation to elderhood. It is the 
elders who decide on whom to admit to this rite de passage and at what 
time, acccording to certain general rules. For example, a man is not eligible 
for tasapei unless his front hair is shaved and he is taken into the bush, 
where he has to stay for roughly a month under the supervision of selected 
elders. Ik elders are worried about the future of this institution, in particular 
since killing a bull, which is an indispensible part of tasapei, becomes 
increasingly difficult in view of the extraordinary prices they have to pay in 
order to acquire cattle from their Turkana or Dodos neighbours. 

But up to now tasapei has not lost its importance. It determines a man's 
position in society, what political and social influence he has, where he sits 
and when he is allowed to eat, drink or address others during public 
functions. Men who have undergone tasapei are in a distinctly privileged 
situation vis-£-vis the rest of society. No major decision can be made 
without their consent, and they are able to curse people who question their 
authority. 

The time one undergoes tasapei determines what age group one is allocated 
to. The age groups are referred to by animal names: 



kadbkoi 


'Vervet monkey' 


basawurr 


'eland' 


leweny 


'ostrich' 


gasar 


'buffalo' 


gwetfts 1 


'giraffe' 


kodow 


'Grant's gazelle' 


r£gw 


'ox' 



There is a special relationship between an age group and the animal whose 
name it carries. There is, for example, a taboo on hunting that animal. 
However, if members of another age group kill the animal, it can be claimed 
from them and eaten ceremonially. 

As long as men have not yet undergone tasapei they are treated as junior 
members of their father's age group. There is remarkable solidarity uniting 
the members of an age group, which is considered by some to be as strong as 
kinship ties. Offences committed by one person are usually blamed on the 
entire age group, and the age group therefore takes a keen interest in the 
behaviour of individual members. 
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